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COLriMUHi: F.ROM !MGE 10- -NIXGN AND THE MEDIA 

dedicated to .maintaining and building the system in 
which you ha’^e ted . " 

Or as Ni xoa put it in a rare moment 

of xTankness (after ail, he was among friends) in 
the cushy surroundijigs of John Connally^s ranch in 
Texas, at a sundown outdoor cocktail party of a 
group of 300 ’-.'ealtn;/ Democrats for Nixon: 

know the heat that you are taking, but I 
can Oiily assure you that if we prevail in this 
election, I am going to do everything 1 possibly 
can i'O make your votes and your support look good 
for America." 

--30-- 

NOTE TO EDITORS: NEXT PACKET WILL BE PART TWO OF 
NIXON AI^D THE MEDIA- -"THE IMAGE AND THE ISSUES". 
THERE WILL ALSO BE NIXON GRAPHICS TO GO ALONG WITH 
IT. WE Ki'JOW THIS STORY IS LONG BUT WE FEEL THIS IS 
A CRUCIAL TIME TO TALK ABOUT NIXON *S IMAGE-MAKING 
TACTICS AND THAT HIS SLICKNESS DESERVES ALL THE 
TIME AND energy WE HAVE PUT INTO WRITING ABOUT IT. 

SEE YOU NEXT PACKET. 
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"WE KNOW THAT WE ARE BUILDING THE FUTURE:" 

U.S. WORKER VISITS FACTORIES IN CUBA 

By Rees Lloyd 

El Grito del Norte/L I BERAT I ON News Service 

(Editor^ s Note: Rees Loyd it- the Foreign 

Editor of El Grito^ a Chicdno paper in Neio MeoriaOc 
He visited Cuba at the beginning of this year with 
a group of journalists from various underground 
papers and radio stations around the 

Havana (LNS) — It is a long way from the steel: 
mills of Gary, Indiana, to the factories of Haba- 
na, Cubb . I went to tlie "First Worker's State in 
the Americas," with many questions. i was born 
to the working class and followed my grandfather 
and my father into the stink, fiHh, and heat of 
the steel mills of Ease Chicago-Gary. And I had 
gone from there to New Mexico, land of a different 
culture, history, and economy in which almost all 
goods are imported while ooe b i 11 i on- dol 1 ars are 
?aken out by U S. corporations annually. The peo- 
ple remain impoverished with an economy not unlike 
that of Cuba before its revolution. 

In January and February of this year a con- 
ference of Notth American and Cuban journalists was 
held in the Republic of Cuba, We visited at length 
areas of special interest, the villages, schools 
day care centers, hospitals, factories in the city. 
At our request, some of us werie allowed to work in 
those factories, alongside Cuban workers. 0|j,r con- 
tact with the Cuban reality was as close as the 
sweat which rose as we worked, talked, ate, joked, 
relaxed, and worked some more with the Cuban wor- 
kers. 

The Luis Melian factory where I worked used 
to belong to the Continental Can Cpmpany, As In 
any plant, it was noisy, the cans rattling up and 
around the conveyors, the stamping machines poun- 
ding, wheezing in great exhalation, then pounding 
down again to stamp more lids. It was a factory 
like hundreds in the United States; yet unlike them| 

For example: iwenty two thoMsiand of us used 
to enter the Inland Steel plant in East Chicago fe- 
very day. And left. When we punched out, it was 
like dropping the ball and keeping the chain; we 
would be back, by necessity, byt that was all. I 
never met a working person in the mills who believed 
in the work he did; 1 never met a working person 
who didn't believe in the work he did in his home, 
his basement, or garage or neighborhood, creative 
work with his own hands. In Cubaj thfet feeling 
of creating, of contributing something through 
the work, that belief in the work which is being 
done, ekists inside the work centers and factories, 
it is constantly sensed, and creates a! warm feeling 
of unity, of cornraderle. 

AY the Fabrica Luis Melian, as in the country 
at Targe, there is the sense of this power, of 
people in control of their own destiny, there is 
a dignity. At the factory, production Is high; 
but there is no sUch thing as speed-up. It is 
noisy, but clean. 

In Gary, steel producing center of the world, 
we hung our lunches from wires wrapped around pipes 


to save them from the ratsj in Cuba, we ate a 
Tull free meal in a cfean eating area, with 
tables and cnairs to sit on Instead of steps, 
beams, ilabs of steel. In the morning, and 
afteriiuon, thei^e were breaks in which everyone 
received milk and a snack; real breaks, not 
minutely timed breaks of assembly line work in 
which people i t In a kind of stupor, too ex- 
hausted even to talk, waiting co return, like 
-'obots, to the frenzied monotony of the line. 

One Sunday, tv/o workers we had met, Raul 
Ruiz and Alfredo Rodado, invited us to spend 
the afternoon with their families. We took a 
bus to Raul's home, and it is in such everyday 
things as rid-r.g a bus that the reality of the 
Cuban revolution is revealed. The buses of Cu- 
ba are many, but crowded. Sooetimes long lines 
form, waiting. But in situations like this 
the Cuban people treat each other with a genuine 
humanity, a genuine respect. There is no shot 
ving, pushing^elbowing, no hassle in the hot- 
test, most crowded bus, nor in the longest 
tUne. There is respect for a person's humani- 
ty, laughter among strangers, no wariness, no 
sullen suspicion. The Cuban people do not 
fear one another^ 

AS we left the bus, Alfredo said, "Tomor- 
row, I want you to see my factory." The phrase 
had a strange ring; I was born, raiseid and 
worked in East Chi£;ago-Gary , b,\jt I never heard 
anyone say "my factory." It was Vthe plant," 
"the mill," "the factory,'*' but never, ever, 

"my factory." 

At the home of Raul Ruiz, we drank beer, 
ate shrimp salad in the shade of the.^orch on 
a Sunday afternoon and talked. RaulVwho has 
worked 25 years in a Habana soap factory which 
once belonged to Proctor and Gamble, spoke of 
what the revolution had meant: guaranteed wor- 

kers rights for all workers, guarlinteed medical 
care of every kind at no cost, guaranteed em- 
ployment for everyone, guaranteed sbhools for 
all the children, free education including 
the workers' institutes and the university, free 
day care centers, a month paid vacation for e- 
very worker, a guarantee of 100 percent for 
every worker sick or injured, three months paid 
leave of absence for women workers who are preg- 
nant, anr*"ents abolished or no more than 
10 percent'of wages. 

"All of this incorporated into every wor- 
ker's life," said Alfredo* *'And, you know, 
we are communists, we don't pay taxes, we 
don't pay insurance, we don't pay to see base- 
ball games or any sports, we don't pay for 
phones we don ' t‘ pay electri c’bi 11s , we don't^ne 
pay water bills, we don ' t , pay . bankers for mort- 
gages. If we have a problem, It is money -- 
we have too much of it. I understand the Im- 
perialists are upset because we don't have 
many things to buy in our stores. But this 
[lack of consumer goods] is not our problem. 

Our problem is underdevelopment, that is what 
we are fighting, to build our nation, our fu- 
ture. That Is why we do voluntary work, not 
to shop in a store, bpt.to enrich our people," 
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The struggle against underdevelopment is a dal- 
ly battle, a full combat, a war The United States 
has blockaded Cuba's imports for i2 years, hut the 
Cuban Revolution has fed Its people, developed its 
schools, developed its economy, satisfied the needs 
of its people, and kept Its machines running. Cuba 
has accomplished thib witli a full democratic parli- 
cipation of the people, in their wot'K, In their 
mass organizations. "There is a human soMdariiy 
here," a co“Worker once cold rne as we iK^irked '«at: .he 
Luis Melian plant. "We know that before the revo- 
lution we produced to make a tew r i eh capitalists 
richer, and now we know we produce to benefit the 
people, all of the people, not to make any one per- 
son rich. The other thing is that the workers 
participate in all the dec*r>;Ton 5 here. That lias 
created a tremendous strength and awareness." 

At the Fabrica Sergio Gonzales, a box factory 
where I also worked, the first lb workers I met 
were blind. All were working machines* "Before the 
revolution," one of them told us, "we would have 
been or were beggars. But that has ended. We are 
leading productive lives, we are fully incorporated 
within the revolution. Every blind person in Cuba, 
every handicapped person, can lead a useful, ful- 
fi'lling life. THe isolation has ended." 

Whenever a machine broke down, as we worked, 
there was an instant gathering about it, 30 to hO 
theories on how to fix it, Cuban worker's repartee. 
They would take apart and put together the moving a 
parts, and within minutes, Cuban Technology had 
triumphed, and the machine was back in production. 
"Cuban Technology?" responded one worker, "I guess 
it's a U.S. made machine held together with Soviet, 
ChintJse, Bulgarian, French, English, and (East) Ger- 
man [)arts, and a Cuban who can put them all together 
and make it produce." 

During a break, a Cuban worker said he wanted 
to show us a machine no longer working; it was a 
small green stamping machine, with a handlettered 
sign fixed to it. "That was Che's machine," he 
said. "When Che Guevara was minlscer of economy 
he used to come to this factory every Sunday to do 
his volunteer work. Che was a hard worker. After ' 
his death, the worki^rs voted to retire that machine. 
Then we realized that Che would not like that. So 
we kept It running 'til it broke dovjn completely 
then we retired it. ..You know, when we learned 
Che had been murdered in Bolivia, one mi rnon people 
went out into the streets of Habana. What was sc 
strange, was the silence. I can't describe \x -- 
ohe million people In absolute silence." 

The strength of the Cuban people-j their spirit, 
the irreversibility of the Cuban Revo I uc ion, is 
expressed everywhere -- in the, factories, the -homes , 
the streets, again, and again, and again "Listen," 
another Cuban worker said co me "We haK^e a lot to 
fight for. We are never going back Tpis factory 
has a long tradition of struggle. People from 
here struggled in the strikes ii. the 193 C's, they 
worked in the underground, they participated in 
the general strikes against the Bat i s ta :ty ranny . 
Workers from this plarit fought at Giron (Bay of 

Pigs) . 

1 1 

...It would be wrong to think every worker here 
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is a conscious communist, because it is not the 
case. But everyone here is a worker, and ready 
to fight with his life to defend our revolution. 

And today is not 1961 (Bay of Pigs). Today, we 
could have 1.000,000 Cubans in arms, mobilized 
and moving within eight hours. We are never 
going to give up our revolution. We know that 
we, workers, are bui.ding the future." 

- 30 - 

(Late Hole: In Ciiba^ most of the 

factoi*ies^ suga:^^ mills y theaters and other similar 
places are named after heroes of the Revolution^ 
as it is in the dose of the factories in the 
above story. Luis Melian was one of the founders 
of the Communist Party vf Cuba in the l920fs. 

Sergio Gonzales vas a member of the 26th of July 
Movement and was killed before the triumph of 
the Revo lu tion , ) 

SEE GRAPHICS "FOR PICTURES TO GO WITH THIS SIORY 
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BRAZILIAN INDIANS GET READY TO FIGHT FOR LAND 

BRASILIA (LNS) --Three thousand Xavantes In- 
dians, armed with guns, are getting ready to 
fight for their land and thei r ‘survival against 
the rapi dly- i nereis i ng encroachment of Brazilian 
settlers . 

Located deep in the Amazonian state of Mato 
Grosso, in the area of the Rio das Mortes (River 
of the Dead), the Xavantes (pronounced shah-VON- 
chiss) are seeking to hold onto land that has 

for untold generations, and which Bra- 
zil ian. author! t les have promised to respect as 
Indian land, Howeve r , ady^en tu1"e rs , 1 and g rabbe rs , 
ordinary settlers, and big businessmen (ultimate- 
ly supported by the U.S. -backed white-suprema- 
cist military government) are all involved in the 
constant assault on the Indian territory. 

Braz i 1 ' s Nat iona I Indian Foundation (Funai ) , 
equivalent of the U.S.'s Bureau of Indian Af- 
fairs, has prepared elaborate reports designed 
to "protect" the Indians. But official inaction 
has resulted in removal of Indians from contes- 
ted areas. 

Information about the pending conflict be- 
tween the Xavantes and outsiders has appeared in 
recent articles in the Brazilian press. The 
Jornal do Brasil, published in Rio, reported; 

"The Xavantes are one of the most important 
Brazilian Indian tribes. Possessing great ra- 
cial pride and the consciousness th^t they must 
preserve cheir culture, the Xavantes are hard- 
working and are excellent farmers, producing the 
best rice of the region. Almost all of what they 
grow is sold to white people -- at a. .good price -- 
and with the money earned the Indians buy other 
foods, utensils, and, above all, guns and ammu- 
nition 0 . 

"The problems that the Xavantes are having 
with civilization are rather old ones and resemble 
those confronted by the entire Indian population. 

The taking of the land is the main reason for con- 
flict and for their hostility toward white people.." 

- 30 - 

(Thanks to Antonio E. Nitzscheof Rio de Janeiro for 
clippings. Translation by Allen Young.) 
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U.S. SHIFTS SITE OF GROUND WAR: 

CIA PAYS THAIS TO FIGHT IN LAOS 

(Editor^ s The Indochina wa^ ie inoi^ea- 

singly becoming a proceaa of troop shifting — for 
example^ Dhile ' U,S , troops are being withdraidyi'frdm- 
Viepiamy the U,S. is building up ita^ forces in Thail- 
tand, U,S. troop levels in Thailand now surpass 
those in Vietnam having reached a high of 49y000. 

Recent Senate hearings reveal that Thailandy 
with support and fundfing from the CIA, has in turn 
been training troops to fight asomercenaries in 
neighboring LaoSy where Rathe t Lao guerrillas now 
control most of the country. 

The U.S. has paid approximately $200 million 
a year for the last several years to support Thai 
troops in Laos. The Thia govemmenty howevery has 
consistently refused to acknowledge that the troops c; ' 
are there. Therefore now about 8000 Thai troops 
in Laos. 

The Thai soldiers are encouraged by poor condi^^' - 
tions at homCy and the promise of more money than 
they could possibly get doing other kinds of worky 
to join the Laos training programs.) 

NAM PHONG (Thailand (LNS) --“Therfe is very lit* 
tie rain this year and few of our fami ly ' s fields 
will be able to yield rice,*' said one. "I won't 
be needed to plant or harvest, and somehow we must 
get some money. I could have gone to Bangkok to 
work in construction, but opportunities there are 
not as great as a few years ago. So when I saw the 
announcement requesting people to fi'^ht in Laos at 
1500 Baht ($ 75 ) a month, I came.^ 

These are the words of Somsak, an 18 year old 
farm boy from Roi-Et prov i nee ?i.n northeast Thailand. 

He and about 10 friends came to the U.S. military 
base at Nam Phong in the northeast province of 
Khon Kaen on August I4th this summer. They made 
up small part of the 5,000 to 6,000 Thai men, from 
18 to 30 , who came from almost every Thai province 
to answer a call for "volunteers" to get combat 
training leading to a year's fighting in Laos. The 
train'ijng, clothing, arming, and pay of Somsak and 
his friends is financed by the CIA. 

Typically, the number of volunteers for the 
August l4th group exceede original manpower goals: 

A, 000 were taken, 1,500 more than specified. The 
group preceding Somsak's had 3»000, twice its tar- 
get si ze of 1 ,500 men . 

Somsak will be trained by U.S. Special Forces 
and regular Thia officers for two and a half months 
after which he will be permitted to return home 
for a visit before going to Laos. He will serve 
a full year in combat, but visit home again for a 
short time after six months have elapsed. During 
training and combat, Somsak will be placed in a 
basic unit of 25 men, of whom 2 have had previous 
military experience. These men, categorized as 
*gong nun,* or reserve unit, are also volunteers 
but usually help in the training of those with no 
combat experience called 'gong gun.' 

Some of the Thai troops have already had es- 
perience fighting guerrillas in Thailand's northeast. 
Tribesmen of the Meo ethnic minority in that area 

have been waging a well-armed struggle directed .y. 
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largely against large-scale land grabs by Thai 
and foregin corporate interests. 

According to Boonchu, a *gong nun' from 
Petchabun province with experience fighting the 
Meo insurgents, training for combat in Laos dlf*? 
fers from regular army training only in that ^ 
Laos training places a bit more emph^is on guer- 
rilla tactics. Boonchu finds it natural that 
neither regular army nor Laos training includes 
any concrete political discussion concerning 
the location^ in which the soldier will fight. 

In regular training there is some mention of 
the Thai monarchy. Buddhism, the general e^lls, 
of communism, and Thai law, but local conditions 
are ingnored. At Nam Phong, during Laos training 
even such general considerations are lacking, 
except for the usual talk of communist threat. 

A U.S. Special Forces instructor here at Nam 
Phong explained that discussion of who was fight- 
ing for what would impede the formation of an 
efficifint fighting force. Such efficiency, 
instead, is assumedly assured by the important 
role played by U.S. advisors in training volun- 
teers. In both regular Thai army and Laos 
training, field manuals are Thai translations 
and adaptations of U.S. materials. 

When Somsak, Boochu and others were asked 
if they knew what they wer fighting for, they had 
no qualms about talking in teirms of money. 

Boonchu thinks of himself as simply being hired t 
to do a job. Nor do any of those interviewed h 
have any illusions about the source of their 
pay: they know it is the U.S. but wonder, in a 

mixture of sesentment and envy, how much high 
Thai military officials receive for their role. 

It is not hard to see why volunteering for 
combat in Laos is an attractive proposition for 
a Thai villager, especially the northeatern- 
ers who seem to make up a large proportion 6f 
the volunteers. Annual per cap i ta\ income in 
the northeast Is about 1,000 Baht f$50) , half 
the national average and the gap is not closing. 
If, by chance, a peasant gets enough education 
to pass government civil service exams, it would 
take him 20 years to reach 2nd class status and 
the 15000 Baht a month he gets by killing in 
Laos. (This doesn't include the large sums 
provided his family in case of death.) 

Young metn are willing to leave their vil- 
lages for financial reasons since farming is 
increasingly seen as a dead cir>d. In spite of 
because'of numerous and broad regional develop- 
ment plans supported and often formulated by 
the U.S, Agency for International Development 
(USAID), the share of the northeast Gross Regio- 
nal Product attributable to agrticulture declined 
from 57^8^ in i 960 to k5 3% in 1969 . This 
might be accpptftble if industry developed, but 
during the same period manufacturing's share of 
the northeast's Gross Regional Product went 
from 73 % to 6.A%. In the northeast as a whole, 
part of the slack has been taken up by service 
industries centered around U.S. air bases. 

The fact that the Volunteers, or "tiger hun- 
ters" as they are called, are in the thing for 
q h s money , i s well kn o wn in areas snrm imHinn 
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base where the soldiers go to relax One Chinese 
woman whose store is frequented by the volunteers 
described them as "selling their lives " She ac- 
knowledged that her own business was doing well 
because of them since, in her own words, "one 
sale brings another 

This type of acceptance is common among those 
who profit from the ^volunteers' presence, jusi as 
it is among those making money from U S airmen 
Yet among the general populace there is a definite 
dislike of the volunteers, partly based on the 
knowledge that they are mercenaries, and partly 
due to the continual drunkenness and fighting 
whenever a group comes into town. 

The base at Nam Thong is one of three major 
centers of the current U.S. build up in Thailand/ 
'UurTf»g the summer four Air Force and theee Marine 
Phantom Fighter squadrons have been shifted from 
Danang to the three Thai bases. 

The training of thousandsi of lhai peasants 
at Nam Phong alongside F-4‘s and A- 6 's taking off 
to bomb Laos and Vietnam imparts real significance 
to the Nam Phong military base: Nam ! " consti- 

tutes nothing less than the complete concret i zat ion 
of the Nixon Doctrine. The policy, formulated 
in the summer of 13l^9» states that Asians should 
fight Asian wars supported by U.S. technology and 
air powerj^ 

-30- 
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"YOU WILL NOT BE GAY IN HELL" 

JESUS GROUP RAPS GAYS 

BROOKLYN, N.Y (LNS) — A Jesus freak group 
known as Teen Challenge has undertaken a porpagan- 
da* campaign to convert young gay people by "pro- 
ving," through Biblical references, that homosexu- 
ality is Immoral and perverted. 

The campaign follows a pattern which has 
moved Jesus freaks throughout the country to at- 
tack gay people, often physically. Jesus freaks 
in San Francisco hak/e repeatedly assaulted members 
of gay churches there. 

One of the approaches used in the Teen Chal- 
lenge pamphlet is blaming the oppressed for their 
own oppression: "The word 'gay' is a deception. 

Does gay describe the hours of remorse over being 
homosexual? Does it convey the agon/ of rejection?" 

The pamphlet closes with the following para- 
graph: "You. are not gay, you are miserable. You 

are not gay, you are pol 1 uted f i 1 thy . You are 
not gay, you are snared in a world of lust and re- 
fuse to accept the love of God that can deliver you. 
You will not be gay in Hell, but tormented far 
worse than in this life" 

-30- 
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PEOPLE, REMEMBER TO READ THE INSIDE FRONT COVER 
FOR ALL TYPES OF CORRECKIONS AND OTHER INFORMATION 
WE FORGOT TO PUT IN THE COPY PAGES 

AND ALSO, PAY YOUR BILLS, WE STILL ARE PRETTY 
HARD UP FOR MONEY MONEY MONEY MONEY MONEY MONEY !!! ! 


THE DRUG TESTERS; EXPLODING MYTHS 
AND SAVING LIVES 

By Teddy F rankl i n 

LIBERATION News Service 

BERKELEY, Calif (LNS) --Walk five blocks 
through Berkeley's hip business district during 
the summer, and tucked between the panhandlers 
and sandal makers , you'll find a dozen drug dea- 
lers eager to hawk their latest portfolio of 
pharmaceuticals STP, psilocybin, THC , mescaline, 
uppers, downers^ quaaludes, smack -- anything 
you want has a price on Telegraph Avenue. 

Soemtimes It's p 6 ison. Often it's misla- 
belled., Most long-term Berkely residents shun 
the stuff sold on the Avenue, and instead leave 
the poorly identified pickings to the host of 
young refugees who flood the town each summer. 
Consequently, transients become the chief victims 
of the street drug rip-off which claims an un- 
known number of lives across the country each 
year . 

But what about the cautious cdnsumers who've 
lived in a town for a while, and buy only from 
reliable and trusted sources — do their fried- 
ly neighborhood dealers really sell them what 
they want? 

Often not, says Vic Pawlak of the Do It 
Now Foundation, a Los Angeles street drug ana- 
lysis program that determines the actual cont- 
ents of any drug submitted anonymously by the 
curious consumer. Grass is usually grass but 
you can't count on much more. 

There is a chain of misinformation, Pawlak 
says, that "eventually goes up to the chemists 
and syndicate people responsible for drug manu- 
facture who have learned to keep their mouth 
shut ." 

Through the L.A, Free Press and four area 
radio stations, Do It Now's test results reach 
upwards of a million people a week, sometimes 
ruining the reputation of a bad batch of street 
psychedelics the day after they hit-the market. 
They are also threatening to shatter many wide- 
ly believed myths about drugs. 

For example, the drug testers have disco- 
vered that there is almost no THC, mescaline 
or psilocybin being sold today; that cocaine is 
often diluted with benzocaine, procaine, and o- 
ther local anesthet i cs 'Ijhi ch can wreak havoc 
if injected into the bloodstream; that the 
dangerous animal tranquilizer PCP pops up as 
everything but PCP; and that LSD, contrdty to 
popular belief, very rarely contains speed or 
St rychn i ne . 

'‘'Every ^ser likes to believe that even though 
many bummer drugs are going around, for some 
reason this one particular drug from this one 
particular dealer Is going to be genuine." says 
Pawlak. "We are in a constant controversy with 
local dealers, and we inevitably win because 
of a combination of long-established community 
trust and analysis data to back up our claims." 


- - The, pr_oqr_^m' s f psvchedel ics 
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may come as a biy surprise to many experienced drug ■ 
users. In the last few years, hundreds of thousands 
of capsules of THC, mescaline, and psilocybin have 
changed hands, according to dealers' claims, Tfie 
research data reveal otherwise; 

THC is almost invariably PCP, an amjrtial tran- 
quilizer responsible for many bad freak-outs. THC 
first caught on in 1967 after the media: reported 
that scientists had figured out huw to synthesize 
tetrahydracannabinol , a chemical similar to the ac- 
tive ingredient in grass. 

Real THC has a heavy marijuana effect but is 
still so expensive to produce that it couldn't pos- 
sibly sell for the prices it's offered for on the 
street. Most real THC never leaves the government 
sponsored laboratories where it is manufactured 
for research purposes 

--Virtiually al) I'mesca I i ne" and "psfilocybin" 
is, if it's a psychedelic at all, LSD or a combina- 
tion of LSD and PCP, \yhich are much cheaper to ma- 
nufacture- Both became more popular In part be- 
cause users think ch^y are milder than LSD and in 
part because they hove a reputation for being “or- 
gan i c, " ^ term that in itself means nothing about 
hpw good anything is for human consufnpt ion . 

The L.A. drug “analysts were so astounded by 
the difficulty of obtaining any real mescaline or 
psilocybin — synthetic or organic — that they 
checked with ParmChem Laboratories in Palo Alto, 
Calif.; the University of the Pacific School of 
Pharmacy in Stockton, Cal if. J and with similar drug 
analysis projects in Toronto, Amsterdam, and on the 
East Coast. 

On top of this they tested samples from all 
over the United States. Some of the samples dated 
back four years; one set was carefully frozen at 
intervals during the three years. 

But nowhere could they find any evidence that 
substantial quantities of real mescaline or psilo- 
cybin had been sold since the mid-l960's. At that 
time mescaline sulfate could still be purchased by 
any doctor who wanted It for “experimental purpo- 
ses'* and the ingredients for LSD could be found 
in any college laboratory. With the sudden explo- 
sion of interest in psychedd 1 i cs , state and federal 
authorities quickly passed la^/6 banning their use, 
sale and manufacture. 

--Similarly, “speedy" reactions to LSD are 
most often caused by impurities in synthesis, and 
not because psychede 1 i cs have been cut with amphe- 
tamines as ‘ i s the popular misconception Some 
speed has been found in psychedelics, but rarely 
on the West Coast. Impure psychedelics can cause 
a wide variety of reactions, including those usual - 
ly attributed to speed. 

Even pure LSD, however, !s capable of causing 
the symptoms of strychnine poinsoning often observed 
in freak-out victims by tlie people working at free 
clinics and drug crisis centers around the country, 
the drug analysts report. “LSD and the Market Place," 
a University of the Pacific street drugs bulletin, 
says that recent research indicates that excessive 
doses of pure LSD (over 250 micrograms) can bring 
on the first symptoms of strychinine poisoning. 
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These are eas'iy magnified by the tripper into 
a ful 1 -scale Joum trip.. 

Street drug analysis programs like the one 
in Los Angeles are turning up many interesting 
results, poking holes in popular myths about 
the drugs we Consume, and occasionally discre- 
diting dangerous shipments before they're sold 
out. It would seem to be a harmless type of 
activity that would be encouraged by any coummurr . 
nity that cares about its young. In fact, there 
are so many obstacles that few communities have 
such programs as yet. 

“Analysis data is of no practical value 
without a realistic way of conveying this in- 
formation to the drug subculture," observes 
Vic Pawlak, “In some locations, analysis pro^ 
grams are prohibited by local authorities from 
conveying their findings to the public, or have 
no convenient vehicle for reporting the^e re- 
su Its." 

Few programs have the outreach of L.A,'s 
Do It Now, though towns with underground: news- 
papers are usually guarenteed at least one out- 
let for a “dope scoreboard." Yet even in many 
of those towns, local officials refuse to per- 
mit Independent groups to gather drug Samples 
from users who wish to remain anonymous. And 
anonyniity is the key to the whole system. No 
one is about to mail illegal drugs to any agen- 
cy suspected of collaborating with the govern- 
ment. 

Admittedly, street drug, analysis programs 
hal/e their limits. For one thing, they can't 
help people who are too bummed out to use them, 
like the smafck user who recently showed upt'at 
the Berkeley Free CBinic dead on arrival. His 
last smack is thought to have been part of a 
shipment of pure Vietnamese powder so strong 
that half the usual dose is enough to kill. 

“Cur information revolves primarily around 
the central nervous system stimulants," reports 
Steven Chorney of the Los Angeles program. The 
people who are into a down head seldom part 
with their dope for any reason, much less an- 
alysis 

But even if many desperategdrug users are 
beyond the reach of drug analyiis programs, it 
is clear that no other form of educational 
program is helping to protect our right to 
know what's In the pills we pop. Indeed, most 
other programs are laughable failures. 

Nixon's four year game plan for dealing 
with the drug epidemic has consisted of arresting 
several hundc^ed thousand pot uters; spraying 
grass in the Midwest with a defoliant linked 
to birth defects add in Mexico with a nausea 
agent; and waging an offensive against Turkish 
poppy fields, thus concealing today's major 
source of heroin: Southeast Asia. 

In April 197?» he established a nationwide 
“heroin hotline" with offices in 27 cities 
and tons of^' pub 1 i ci ty . Affew months later, with 
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no loot captured, the hotline was quietly d^snlantled, 

President Nixon's latest scheme is to cut off 
aid to countries which do not cooperate with his pro- 
gram to stamp out the world's poppy^ fields. It*s 
not a bad idea, but Nixon has shown no interest 
in applying it to the ant i -commun i st dictatorships 
in South Vietnam, Thailand, Laos, and Cambodia who 
now supply much of the heroin on the U.S. domestic 
market. 

The record is quite clear: there have been 

more bad trips under Nixon than ever before in hist 
tory. With a thousand TV drug commercials bombar- 
ding the average American kid, drugs are as Ame- 
rican as«hefry pie. The President himself is 
careful not to establish any programs that would 
seriously threaten their abuse. Consequently, the 
black market for all kinds of drugs has become 
larger and less reliable than ever^ 

If the long-suffering community of drug users 
is ready to fight back, drug analysis services with 
their quick identification of bad drugs could be 
a major weapon. 

-30- 
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THE DAY WHEN THE PUERTO RICAN FLAG FLIES ALONE 
INDEPENDENTISTAS CELEBRATE GKFTO DE LARES 

LARES, Puerto Rico (LNS) --Over 15,000 inde- 
pendence supporters gathered in this small mountain 
town in September 23 to mark the 104th anniversary 
of. the. . Grito' de Lares., the uprising that began 
Puerto Rico'^ struggle for“independence . 

Lares is the spiritual center of the burgeo- 
ning independence movement -- it was here after-a 
lengthy and cumbersome labor that the Puerto Rican 
nationalist movement as bom. 

Their fight was against Spain, but their "grito" 
(cry) of Viva Puerto Rico Libre (long live ^ free 
Puerto Rico) is the same as that of today's indepen- 
dentistas in their battle to liberate their country 
from the United States, 

On September 23, 1868 a group of Puerto Rican 
patriots under the leadership of the exiled doctor 
Ramon Emeterio Betances, raised the flag of Puerto 
Rico's first independent republic over Lares. 

TTiis republic was short lived, hwoever, The 
rebellion was put down the next day by a Spanish 
garrison in the nearby town of San Sebastian, but 
the spirit and the commitment behind the Lares up- 
rising was never crushed, not by Spain then or the 
United States now. 

Lares is where 1,500 draft cards were burned 
on September 23, 1970. Lares is the one place 
where on September 23, the Puerto Rican flag flies 
alone over all government buildings. [Custom is to 
fly two flags -- the Puerto Rican and American -- 
over all public buildings.) 

This year, the 104th year of Puerto Rico's 
fight for independence, other voices joirted the 
'grito* of Puerto Rican independentistat for a 
free republic. 

The United Nations (Special Committee on Co- 
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lonialism) ruling Which will consider the Puerto 
Rican case as a colony of the U.S., gives the 
independence movement "the backing of the in- 
ternational community" for the first time, Juan 
Mari Bras, secretary-general of the Puerto Rican 
Socialist Party (PSP) told the crowd gathered 
in Lares' Plaza de la Revoiucion. 

Ruben Berrios, president of the Puerto Ri- 
can Independence Party (PIP) pointed out the 
UN. ruling "represents the unmasking of an inter- 
national fraud" perpetuated since 1952 by the 
Commonwealth and United States government. (The 
Cotomonwealth of Puerto Rico was established in 
1952.) 

Mari Bras, concluding the Lares festivities, 
called for a flexible political strategy and 
urged all factions of the independence jnovement 
to unite in the common struggle. (The PSP and 
the PIP have had many disagreements in the past 
as to how to carry on the struggle, with the 
PIP running in the elections and the PSP boycot- 
ting them as a sign of non-cooperation with the 
government. Nevertheless, after the elections 
are over next month, there is texioujf talk 'of 
uniting In the struggle) . 

In the wake of the U.N. Committee ruling, 
Mari Bras expressed: that unity is a necessity 
for "if the Puerto Rican people don't do anything 
to affirm this right (to independence) this 
recognition by the international community will 
mean nothing." 

-30- 
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DAUGHTER OF PUERTO RICO'S GOVERNOR... 

DECLARES HERSELF PRO- INDEPENDENCE 


Rosario Ferre de Trigo, daughter of the 
millionaire Governor of the island, Luis A. Ferre, 
made the announcement in a letter to El Imparcial, 
one of the island's Spanish language dailies 
at the end of September. Her father, who is seek- 
ing''^ re-election in Novembe? heads the right-wing 
pro^statehood New Progressive Party. 

Rosario's announcement followed an article 
that appeared ill' a local magazine linking her 
with several independentista backed organizations. 
Her letter officially confirmed what had become 
a subject for speculation bft-"the island over the 
past year. 


Rosario did not align herself with either 
of the two majgr independentista parties, the 
Puerto Rican Socialist Party or the Puerto Rican 
Independence Party. 

i 

Rosario had campaigned for her father during 
the 1968 elctions but the objectives towards 
which she worked -- seif^-determination of Puerto 
Rico, equal distribution of wealth -- have not 
been acheived under her father's administration 
or any other during the course of Puerto Rican 

history. -50- 

Octbber^ A, 1^72 . , .rr- - 


SAN JUAN, i^PueJ^to Rico (LNS) --The daughter 
of the governor of Puerto Rico has publicly an- 
nounced her belief in and support of the island's 
independence movement. 




VISIT TO HANOI: 

*'T11E VIETNAMESE EI OPU- 
UNDERSTAND THE AMERICANS \0:RY WELI” 

by Deidre Hunt^;i 
liberation News Service 

(Editox^^s Yiote* Deidx‘6 Hunt^x'^ cp'I AnstV'^.' 
who has lived in both the United 
is oo- author of We the Chinese: Voioes f'x. h-. Cl . - 
[197 ly Fraegexf^. She recently x>e turned 
to Hanoi. The following is excerpted from u mi.O‘ 
longer article she wrote for Pacific Hews Serc' ?. 

HANOI (LNSV'As our plane neared Hanoi w-: ■ ^ 
the great Red Rivex, coiling down its valley, g <: 
ing its wetness as far as the eye could see, v 

only tufts of tress and houses jutting up. We c. . 
saw the millions of angry circles, bomb cratex ■ 
ring the age-old jecrangulax patterns of agria 

Coming down cvex Hanoi we could see the i-ux. 
fuel depots the U,S, had bombed, and evidence o[ i 
lot more damage. But more impressive than the d-^- 
truction was the peasant life going on as usual ■ ye 
pie working in the rice fields, boys taking wat'.v 
buffalos for a wash in a creek after a hoc day 
work, peasants walking home to their chatclied cot- 
tages for the evening meal. 

As wo left the airpoxc we drove between u \ goi- 
dy fields on txee-Ijnsd reacts, winding through O'Oi- 
lists coming home from work. There was a lor of 
ter among the people we passed*-fathers with or-, t. 
two children on their bikes, old people, soldlex - ■ 
and all along the roadside little food stalls 
people were eating by the faint light of oil laurpi. 

Suddenly the craffic snarled. Mr. Van, ir.e " 
our hosts from the Vietnam Peace Committee, exploir ^ 
ed that the bridge had been bonfced out and thac w 
would have to cress the river on pontoons Then 
also a military cheeckpoint. By now it was 
dark. I could just make out the crowded pontoon ■ :m- 
tion of the bridge across the wide Red River. Mx , 

Van told us that crossing the pontoon was very 
gerous. It was long, slow and difficult and a lav- 
orite bombing target. 

As we approached, the traffic moved to one : ' -..t. . 
The lives of foreign guests were top priority. i 
conscious — on this occasion and in subsequent mom.Tn:.- 
of danger — that the people were prepared to risk 
their lives for ours. 


H-inoI at nigliL io cr.'-- ^ u-y people. 
lUi. * c iv.)i so :n the day iiu.^ ■ v :afer 

'IkKigis and too ii., t; to . j su^n- 

morning work .‘:nds abou" '-,0;CG \'-i after - 

ii'xoi starts at fr^ur. Wo go\ . j,. ar, ; ....f , .'tyx V^ct- 
t'Mine.'^e hosts presum-ibJy or.’: * . , 

One thing about i. i: v 

['ii'is is partly becau^u i - 

Justry, partly because utuay ■. ui beexi 

e vacuated, and partly bccac.:'.; f: zy: v ' ;i ^ tea - 

U!_g all the time. I remomboi in c;' our 
group began absent-mindedly drumming TU *numb 
on the car door as wo droue a)ong. Th- driver 
turned instantly to see what tha nc^w n- wa:. 

Soon after we arrived in JIa-iei wr vvrre giv- 
en helmets, and the Vietnarnese Pe...'.;cr C.-iixmi tree 
Hold us to keep them with us alvvays, to go to 
the shelter at the first souzid of a siren and nev- 
er to walk more than five Jidnures away fx-'m the 
hotel . 

Fourteen times in six days we needed co 
'■ :o-d these ins cructions, four times In one da/ 
in Haiphong „ The first raid was the worst. You 
panic less each time. 

Every time there is a raid aiid you ax'e dovn 
in your shelter, you know' people are being kiil- 
od and hurt. The Vietnunese must be tblnkiag of 
their famili£S--did they make it cc the shelter? 

- After the raid they probably listen closely to 
the reports, which come quiJS.iy u.nd accurately 
^ * oty nigh.t. From all o^er the couritry, informa- 
tion' is fed into the center, where it is studied 
with a view tp working out what might be eicpect- 
cd next, then back it goes, to every coxTifer of 
rh;-i country. 

We visited Hanoi's farnovi Bach Mai l.cGp?. cai, 
which had been hit by an enormous boinb the day 
before. All the Bach Mai patients wexe safely ua- 
dezground when the bomb hit. 

Tlie Vietnamese dcnH woxder wh^^.t the U S. 
government means by ''military targets" ox- wheth-er 
attacks on hospitals are "accidental." They know-- 
thelr lives depend on knowing- -that hospitals 
ate bombed deliberately and systematicallv. If 
this one is the tarjget today, then the one in 
Haiphong will be hit tomorrow^, and the third big- 
gest in the country will be the choice fer the 
next day . 


During air-raids, the Vietnamese always made lur 
we were up, dressed, had our helmets on and made ii 
to the bomb shelter. Then, after switching off ali 
the lights, they themselves would take shelter. W\- 
were told early in the visit that our persoaal 
ty would be guaranteed. Only one foreign visitc: 
ever been killed in Ncrth Vietneon--he had disobiyzA 
security regulations to go walking on a dike, aIcnT, 
out of earshot and without his helmet. 

That last thing I had expected was to find ihr..- 
Hanoi is such a beautiful city after so many /rax- 
of war. Being in the tropics- its vegetation 
uriant. There are broad quiet boulevards and 
thickly shaded by flowering trees. Most of the build 
ings are surrounded by gardens 
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They keep the most serica^ vU5=;S on the 
ground floor, the least serious Oii the top floox 
All patients are in the shelter long h^^tove th-; 
attack begins and che doctors kj-:ep opv^ra^ing 
thiough the night, Bach Mai lost a dector and a 
janitor when it was hit. Everynac' el':? wa-r Gafe. 

In Haiphong, a doctor was killsu he 

was operating and the theatre .vas ds:-- 

troyed. Nothing of technical value was Ir.iv acL* 
er the raid 

A doctor, one of the directors of the hos- 
pital, showed us around and pointed out the dd.m- 
agc. iVe went into cne room, a female surgical 
A-ard that had four bods. 




more . . 
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The doctor started out giving case , 

gently and objectively. I tried to copy ner sp rjt. 
But there was a woman on my left, squatting on tli'i '* 
bed, patientlyfanning herself. Tears on lur clieoks, 
she corrected the doctor on a detail ^ere th. ' r: 
She was a 36 year old, the mother of six. She hnd 
been sleeping when the bomb killed her childre.: a' 
they lay beside her and blasf:od her own stoma :'h o 
pen. 

The director went on to cue next: "This n ' 
two. Her whole family was killed by a bomb, excispc 
her mother who was nine months pregiiant. She is Tu 
another ward; we* re trying to save her and itie bab> . 
This girl will die in a few hours, we fear. She ha*^ 
a shattered liver, kidney, spleen and damaged Icings.'' 

On the third bed was a young girl wliO uad be^^n 
hit in a different raid. She had been planting rice 
in a paddy field with her family. They were all iClii- 
ed and her body destroyed from the waist down. 

On the next bed there are four bloody stumps 
staring up at me. This patient is fourteen years old. 
None of those around me showed the slightest auimos- 
ity. By this time I am fighting for self control. 

The director suggests that we end the visit. 

It was one of Haiphong's top administrator:: il.o 
told us; "Let one enemy soldier set foot anywhere" on 
our coast--not only will he be known immediately, bat 
he will be annihilated immediately. If they land 
commandos, not one will escape with his iifu." 

He said this so fiercely that I was jolted « They 
clearly expect^ a landing, and from all accounts, the) 
could well get one. In Hong Kong now, the rumor em- 
anating from R§R (rest and recuperation) GI's that 
landing gear has been issued to troops on sliips uff 
the coast. 

The strenght of Vietnam is in the minds of trs 
"ordinary citizens" and the air defense system they 
have built. Someone told us: "We have watched the 
Seventh Fleet for a long time. We have studied its 
every move and pondered the si^ificance of every- 
thing it does. As a result, we usually know in ad- 
vance what it is going to do. All along the entire 
coastline we are on the alert all the time. It is 
essential to understand one's enemy deeply and thor- 
oughly. By now I think we can say that the Vietnam- 
ese people understand the Americans very well," 

Its too late fox the Americans. They have lost 
in Vietnam, That is something that hits you v;ith a 
bang. No one needs to say it. You just look around 
and see the quality of life, the way people go a- 
bout their affairs, the way they relate to one an- 
other and to you, and you know. There is a quiet 
conf£i3ei\c'e^in* evT£ryp«w», a joy that comes from victory. 

--30-- 

"He (Nixon) talks about a bloodbath but lie's 
not kidding us. He's got to choose between President 
Thieu and my husband, and if he doesn't choose my 
husband, you can bet he's going to hear from me. We 
have been polite long enough, and we know we've been 
had " 

A POW's wife, quoted in the 
Washington Star , July 13. 

mi^. 


fSce ^rapl)i ':s se ction, for graphics to go along 
Wi iJi cliis 9 Lory ) 

iXON il\S TO COML ACROSS AS A PERSON LARGER THAN LIFE": 
HIE SAME OLD NIXON USES TOE MEDIA TO SELL A NEW IMAGE 

11 HERAT ION News Service 

i'ART r: NIXON THE IMAGE 

'We have to ivery oleuT on this ‘point: that the 

response is to the image not to the man. • , It's 
not what's there that aow'its^ it's what'e projected 
- -and carrying it one step further^ it ^3 not what 
/'id projects but rather what the voter receives. It^e 
not the man we have to change^ hut rather the re- 
ceived impression. And this impression often de- 
pends more on the medium and its use than it dpes on 
the candidate himsel^f,'- 

--Raymond K, Price, Nixon's most 
prominent speechwriter in the 
1968 presidential campaign as 
quoted by Joe McGinniss in The 
Selling of the President, 1968 

NEW YORK (LNS)--"The one thing I feel strongly 
is that Nixon is the most intelligent creature this 
country has produced in the 20th century," said film- 
maker Emil de Antonio during an interview about his 
documentary on Nixon- - Milhous : A White Comedy . 

"He is somebody who was down and out in 1962 and 
who IS now in the White House. . . .The only figure 
in American life who runs the whole length of the 
cold war and ends up in power." 

It is election year 1972 and the "New New Nixon" 
has arrivedf; a perfectly molded hybrid of over 25 
years in politics which included two presidential 
campaigns--one a failure, the other a success--and 
four years of residency in the White House. But 
more importantly, Richard Nixon has lived through 
the da^amin^ of the Age of Mass Media and has ham-^ - 
assed its powef'^fer his career. 

In the words of columnist Richard Rovere, 
"[Nixon] has an advertising man's approach to his 
work," acting as if he believed "politics [were] 
products to be sold the public--this one today, that 
one tomorrow, depending on the discouts and the 
state of the market." 

Nixon has come a long way and all the credit 
must go to his cunning and fortitude and to the ad- 
men--those grand manipulators of the media who can 
turn a mad bomber into the dove of peace as fast as 
you can say "All Newl Revolutionary Newl" 

Really there is no "New New Nixon". Nor was 
there a "New Nixon" in 1968. He's just the same old 
wolf in a slightly mod suit. "A man," writes Robert 
Friedn.an in University Review , "who dines in elegance 
with Chou En-lai and Leonid Brezhnev, yet has lived 
his life devouring communists." And devour them 
he did. In the 1946 California race for Congress, 
he charged that his opponentt Jerry Voorhies, was a 
communist"-and Nixon won. In 1950 he red-baited 
Helen Gahagan Douglas and won again. The end result 
for Voorhies and Douglas was not just one lost elec- 
tion. Nixon's charges came at the beginning of the 
McCarthy era and lost these two their political car- 
eers . 
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It was Nixon’s steamroller attacks on Alger 
Hiss during the 1948 House Unr American Activities 
Committee (HUAC) hearings that earned him Eisen- 
hower’s praise. "Here is a man who has a talent for 
ferreting out subversive elements where they exist." 
(Hiss was a State Department official who was charg- 
ed with passing State secrets. He was finally only 
convicted of perjury and spent several years in pri- 
son.) And it was Nixon’s reknown as a staunch red- 
hunter that won him,.ias a California congressman, 
the Vice-Presidential nomination. Eisenhower had 
to pick Nixon because he was the choice of the ex- 
treme conservatives in the Republican Party. 

Nixon’s anti- communist slurs are present in the 
1972 campaign too. Yet because he is trying Lo pre- 
sent a dignified figure, he is more subtle and coats 
his attacks with a seventies slickness. He implies 
that McGovern would destroy "the incentive which 
makes the American economic system the most product- 
ive in the world." In his acceptance speech at the 
Republican National Convention this August, Nixon 
went on to say, 

"Theirs [the Democrats] is not a new approach. 

It has been tried before in countries abroad and I 
can tell you that those who have tried it have lived 
to regret it. We cannot and will not let the* tio 
this to America." Nixon never bothers to say just 
who "those who have tried it" are, but you can be 
sure he’s not talking about the Thieu regime in 
South Vietnam. 

But while Nixon is "taking the high road" he 
has made sure that there are some of his emissaries 
on the road who are "taking the low road", as it is 
now acceptably called in political circles. 

They range from Vice President Spiro Agnew to 
Attorney General Richard Kleindienst to Secretary 
of Defense Melvin Laird to Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation and Welfare Elliot Richardson to Governor 
Nelson Rockefeller to Governor Ronald Reagan to Sen- 
ator Edward- Brooke , 

Agnew, who has played the administration’s 
strong arm man from the beginning, is now passing 
that role around to other Nixon surrogates. Their 
speeches have none of Nixon’s new-found subtlety. 

The tone of the speeches of Nixon’s stand-ins is il- 
lustrated by a speech that Agnew made in Chattanooga 
September 21 where he accused McGovern of "parroting 
the propaganda of the North Vietnamese" and helping 
to destroy "the morale of thousands of Americans 
who are not in possession of the facts about Commun- 
ist brutality." 

Scandal has been another integral part of Nix- 
on’s career throughout the years. Take for instance, 
the infamous "Checkers Speech" in 1952. A young 
Richard Nixon went on national television to explain 
away suspicious campaign contributions by pleading 
poverty and talking about "Pat’s good Republican 
cloth coat" (no mink for her) and about "our little 
dog Checkers"--a campaign contribution "that we’re 
going to keep". At the time that comb all speech 
saved his neck. And Nixon was shrewd enough to 
cover his tracks. He bought" up the rights to the 
film and from 1952 until 1971 nobody saw it until 
a "liberated" copy made its way into de Antonio’s 
documentary. 
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Today the papers are full of various Nixon ad- 
ministration scandals. There was the ITT/San Diego/ 
Chile uproar this past spring; the bugging of the 
Democratic headquarters; the mysterious $10 million 
in campaign booty that snuck in under the wire of 
a law requiring all contribution sources to be 
made public. And most recently there is the "Great 
Grain Caper"- -a public admission that the government 
allowed a handful of large grain exporters to cash 
in on the U.S. -Soviet grain deal at the expense of 
small gram farmers. 

But Nixon no longer has to go. on prime time to 
explain his shady activities. Paper shredders, Dita 
Beards with heart attacks, Nixon aides with nifty 
disappearing acts, "I won’t talk" ex-CIA burglars, 
and blase bureaucrats like Secretary of Agriculture 
Earl Butz, take the rap for him. 

No, Tricky Dick of the 1950’s is still with us. 
It IS only his outsides that have undergone major 
surgery over the past eight years. "Let’s face it," 
Nixon ad-man Richard Ailes, a former executive pro- 
ducer of the Mike Douglas Show had admitted the 1968 
campaign, "a lot of people think Nixon is dull. 

ITiinki he’s a bore, a pain in the ass. They look at 
him as the kind of kid who always carried a bookbag, 
Wlio was forty-two years old the day he was bom. 

They figure other kids got footballs for Christmas, 
Nixon got a briefcase and he loved it." 

Marshall McLuhan watched him debate Kennedy in 
the 1960 campai^ and thought he resembled "the 
railway lawyer who signs leases that are not in the 
best interest of the folks in the little town." 

Others have called him cold, bumbling, aloof, shifty- 
eyed, a used-car salesman. 

That’s why his use of the media is more incred- 
ible. De Antonio was asked why he didn’t make a 
film about Kennedy, since he was really the first 
one to use public relations techniques and the media 
in a big way. "Kennedy was superficially such a 
likeable man. He was smoother, upperclass. The 
reason why Nixon is such a brilliant politician is 
because he’s so unlikeable--he doesn’t look like 
anything. His manner is so jerky, compulsive, ner- 
vous, yet still he’s able to win an election." 

In order to win the 1968 election Nixon and his 
aides knew the five o’clock shadow and the unsavory 
past had to go. "Nixon has to come across as a per- 
son larger than life," Nixon speechwriter Raymond 
Price wrote. "Our task is to build that aura. . . 

So let’s not be afraid of television gimmicks, . . 
get the voters to like the guy and the battle’s two 
thirds woai." 

From then on the gimmicks flew fast and furious 
from the layers of pancake make-up to hide the stub- 
ble to the canned applause at every television ap- 
pearance. In The Selling of the President, 1968 , 
ad-man Ailes explains one particularly successful 
technique, the "spontaneous" television panel show. 

"Well, what’s going to happen is all the ques- 
tions are going to come through the operators over 
there, and then a runner will bring them down to 
the producer’s table, and from there they’ll go to 
a screening room where the Nixon staff will tear them 
up and write: their own. Then they’ll go to Bud Wil- 


kinson [the MC] who will cleverly read them and Nixon 
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will read the answers olf a card-'* 

That was 1968c 1972 is another, slicker story. 

Take the Republican Convention tiiis August. It was 
a perfectly orchestrated extravaganza; everytJung 
that Nixon and his promo-men could have hoped fur. 
There were celebrities for Nixon, Democrats fur Nix- 
on, Blacks for Nixon, Women for Nixon (NIXON), Slov- 
aks for Nixonc There were two movie tributes to 

him- - The Nixon Years: Portra it of a Pres i d en t ; and 

N ixon the Man: Ouiiige Witho ut Chaos , and one to 

her- - Pat: Trit^ute to the fi ^s_t _bad^. 

And there was even a special ''Youth Rally", 

8,000 strong held at the Marine Stadium in Key Bis- 
cayne starring Sajoy Davis Jr. wj th gospel singers 
belting out "All Together Now, We Need Nixon Now". 
Nixon made a special "surprise" appearance and the 
whole shindig was broadcast live into the convention 
hall and the homes of millions of Americans. In 
the past, candidates have only appeared once before 
the convent! on- -on the acceptance day, but this 
shrewd use of technology-- and a lot of money-- al- 
lowed him to *'comc into viewers* hemes" even more 
than just on the acceptance night. 

The PR job was rtally tremendous. Nixon, as 
he appeared on TV was a jovial, sensi cive , conceme’d 
and capable man who travels to the capitals of China 
and the Soviet Union in the interests of world 
peace, has withdrawn half a million American troops 
from that **bloody jixigle war,'* cleared the environ- 
ment, spurred on a sickly economy, tripled the num- 
ber of women in goverrment top jobs, waged a "war 
on crime on the home front" and on and on. A veri- 
table superman, one could conclude. 

On the convention floor, which the Republicans 
would like you to think was a microcosm of American 
society, everybody dug the hell out of Richard M-- 
even the kids, Nixon Youth that is. 

**Young Zombies for Nixon", Robert Friedman 
calls them, *'who had been imported from all over 
the country to cheer. . . .They walked around in 
spiffy red, white and blue outfits, they sold at- 
tractive Nixon youth posters done in the latest 
psychedelic [colors] and typefaces, and they smiled 
all the time.*' Liberal columnist Mary McGrory 
called them "the movable Nixon claque". 

* * * 

It is clear whose votes the Nixon Image is 
aiming for. His speechwriters call them the New 
Majority--a slight alteration on the Silent Major- 
ity of a few years past. But Nixon does not seem 
to think much of his supporters. Ad-man Price wrote 
in a memo during the 1968 campaign, 

''Voters are basically lazy, basically uninter- 
ested in making an effort to understand what we* re 
talking about. Reason requires a high degree of 
discipline, of concentration; impression is easier. 

**Reason pushes tlie viewer back, it assaults him, 
it demands that he agree or disagree; impression 
can envelop him invite him in, without making an 
intellectual demand. ... We seek to engage his 
intellect, and for most people this is the most dif- 
ficult work of all. Tlie emotions are more easily 
roused, closer to the surface, more maleable. . . ." 
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And Nixon manipulates those emotions for all 
they arc wortli . He drums up the same old fears and 
prejudices and then presents the same old inadequate 
solutions which rely on the same old American 
dreams :md myths 

Phrase efter empty phrase pour from the speech- 
writers' pens: "Law and Order", "An honorable sol- 

ution," "Alien to the American tradition", "no 
such thing as a retreat to peace", "What we need is 
a sense of history not histrionics". A slick way 
of obscuring the real problems while "Daddy" takes 
casre of it all, providing both pacifier and secur- 
ity blanket. 

One reporter called the Nixon family "50 *s 
people", straight out of a portrait by Norman Rock- 
well . In a Norman Rockwell world there are no wel- 
fare bums, no unwanted children, no bitter maimed 
Vietnam veterans, no roaches or lead-poisoning, oo 
drug addicts, r-c uppity women 'and God-forbid, no 
hungry Americans. 

As Anthony Lewis wrote in the New York Times 
just after the Republican convention: "'Tliis is 

America,' one observer remarked, and she was right 
in a way. The Republican delegates were more repre- 
sentative than the Democrats had been of one very 
powerful strain in American life: the wish for suc- 

cess and comfort, for insulation from others* mis- 
ery. Those are quite understandable desires, and _ 
they have often made a political majority by combin- 
ing those who aspire with those who have achieved/* 

And it is precisely "those who have achieved" 
whom Nixon really represents--not the "average vot- 
er" who is duped out of fear and a tremendous lack 
of information into clinging to the mashed potatoes 
platitudes. People like C. Amholt Smith, one of 
Nixon's biggest backers who owns a big chunk of San 
Diego including its tourist facilities, the airlines 
and a bank, Eve^r wonder why the Republican conven- 
tion was first scheduled for that spot by special 
request from Nixon? 

Or Ray A. Kroc, the 70-year old founder and 
chief-executive of the McDonald's hamburger chain 
who recently contributed over a quarter of a million 
dollars to The Committee to Reelect the President. 
"Obviously 1 believe in the free enterprise system," 
Kroc was quoted as saying in the New York Post. 

", . .1 believe Nixon can best do this." Kroc's 
holdings in McDonald's are worth $400 million alone. 

Kroc claims the contribution has nothing at 
all to do with the fact that the Nixon administra- 
tion is pushing to keep the minimum wage for 18-21 
year old a. t $1.60--a proposed Senate bill raises 
the minimum wage to $2-20, (80% of McDonald's 

105,000 employees are under 21). 

W. Clement Stone, the chief of Chicago's Com- 
bined Insurance Co, of America! promised that his 
contribution to Nixon in 1972 "'won't be less than" 
the half million dollars he gave Nixon in 1968. 

"For those of us who have made our career in 
business," writes Maurice Stans, Nixon's head fund- 
raiser in a letter to corporation executives, "it 
is to your self-interest to ensure an administration 
in the federal government that is philosphically 
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TOP: Peasants walking along the top of a dike in the Democratic Republic of Victiiaju oi thci . return 
from a day*s work of upkeep and repairs. 


BOTH OF THESE PHOTOS GO WITH THE STORY ABOUT flANOI BEGINNING ON PAGE 7--BbTH PHOTOS CREDIT D.'^NIEL MANDEL- 

BAUM. 


BOTTOM: Local peasants and students from a nearby school move earth to repair boriiL-uamat?ed djl.es along 
the Red River in the Democratic Republic of Vietnam. 
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TOP; Workers in Cuban matdi factory in Habana. 


BOTH PHOTOS ON THIS PAGE GO WITH THE CUBA FACTORY STORY ON PAGE 1. FOR BOTH PHOTOS CREDIT REES LLOYD/ 
EL GRITO del NORTE/LNS. 


BOTTOM: Workers stand below picture of Che in the Louis Melian Fabrica de Tfadicion Heroica (factory 
of heroic traditionj, a can factory in Habana. 
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TOP RIGHT: Worker in the Sergio Gonzales factory in 
Habana, Cuba 


TOP LEFT: Workers in the Luis Melian can factory 
in I lab ana, Cuba. 


ALL OF THESE PHOTOS CJ\1^ BE USED WITH THE CUBA FACTORY STORY ON PAGE 1. FOR ALL PHOTOS CREDIT REES LLOYD/ 
EL GRITO del NORTE/ LNS 


BOTTOM RIGHT: Uraor president at work in a Habana 
ijiatca factor/ 


BOnOM LEFT: Two workers in Luis Melian can fac- 
tory in Ilabana. 
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TOP: Women repairing dikes in the Democratic Republic of Vietnam. 

THIS PICTURE CAN GO WITH THE. HANOI STORY T. 7 OR THE STORY IN PACKET #M67 P.7. 
CREDIT: Daniel Mandelbaum /LNS 


BOTTOM: Back To School cartoon. 
CREDIt RISING UP AWCRY/LNS 
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